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ABSTRACT 

This monograph explores the philosophy behind the havruta 
method of learning. It examines the history of learning be-havruta, describes 
the benefits, and evaluates whether two models from the world of general 
education cooperative learning and the cognitive approach may enhance the 
havruta system. The monograph outlines how this method was applied in a 
classroom used as a laboratory to test educational techniques. The volume 
explains that the havruta system blends directly into the experiential side 
of Torah study. (Contains 27 notes.) (BT) 
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Observe two people studying Torah together as haurutot , study partners. 
This is the lifeblood of Jewish learning, the backbone of Torah study as we 
know it . 1 There are many positive aspects of the havruta system, as this 
monograph will demonstrate. At the same time, we dare not take it for 
granted. How may educators best utilize havruta time? To do so, we need to 
reflect upon the implicit goals and intrinsic benefits of havruta study, as well 
as why our institutions have adopted this structure in the first place. 
Contemplating historical developments and comparing contemporary 
approaches can impact upon our vision as teachers, and as a result, upon 
our classroom practice . 2 

When I began teaching Tanakh in a post-high school women's yeshivah, I 

reflected upon my experience as a student in a similar environment. Most of 

the shiurim were preceded by seder, 

time spent in the belt midrash learning — m h i - ~ 

with a havruta. I felt that this ad hoc How wav| e&wcadors best 

havruta system worked well in subjects utilize b&vrut& time? 

such as Gemara, in which there was a — 

mountain of difficult text to cover before 

I could be prepared for shiur. However, in some Tanakh classes, in which 
the assignment was shorter and reading comprehension was easier, by a 
few months into the year my havruta and I (as well as many of our 
classmates) could accomplish some of the analysis on our own and even 
predict the content of the shiur. We had learned the method and wanted 
something different out of both seder and shiur. This was probably an 
indication that the teacher was doing a good job of imparting a 
methodology. Upon further reflection, it may have also meant that the 
havruta time was not always being used to optimal benefit. 



Now on the other side of the desk, I attempted to strike a balance. Havruta 
time should be genuine preparation for shiur, while at the same time the 
shiur should not simply repeat what the students had prepared. I developed 
a system in which I would provide guiding questions to encourage the 
students to stretch just beyond their textual and analytical abilities, and then 
in the shiur I would help them understand and integrate the more 
sophisticated material. Over the course of the semester or year I would 
gradually make the questions less directed, as I could assume the students 
were developing independent abilities. For a final project, students would 
prepare a section of text independently, using the methods they had 
learned, and either deliver a shiur or write a paper. This system worked for 
me, but I realized that teachers with different goals and styles might need 
other methods. So I set about investigating the havruta system - where and 
why it originated, and how we may enhance it. 
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Torah study with a partner seems to carry with it the weight of history and of 
tradition. It is safe to assume that many of our institutions which implement 
a modified havruta - based learning program - be they yeshivah high schools 

or post-high school yeshivot and 
seminaries - do so because this mode 
has an air of authenticity. After all, any 
Orthodox educational institution 
imparts to its students, at the very least 
implicitly, the message that they are 
links in a chain to the past, and that their 
roots lie in Torah study and observance. 
This appeal to heritage, in which we aspire to behave as our ancestors did, 
naturally carries over from the realm of normative practice to the method of 
theoretical study. In other words, just as students are motivated to anticipate 
and observe Shabbat in the acclaimed model of Hillel, they are encouraged 
to sit and learn in dialogue with a partner, in the popular model of Abbaye 
and Rava. 






Some rabbis seem to view the havruta method as so rooted in tradition that 
it is halakhically mandated. For example, one contemporary rabbi is 
concerned with the practice of many Torah scholars to learn by themselves. 
The problem is that "Hazal were very stringent regarding the punishment of 
one who learns alone," which he derives from sources such as "Torah is 
acquired only in a group" ( Berakhot 63b). That is hardly a clear legal 
dictum. Indeed, this rabbi begins his responsum by admitting that the legal 
codes ( Mishneh Torah, Tur, Shulhan Arukh) do not cite any such 
prohibition. 3 While he defends the practice of learning alone, the 
assumption is that today's students of Torah should ideally learn with a 
havruta because this method was practiced, or at least advocated, by the 
Talmud. 



The influence of Eastern 
European yeshivot in general 
anb Lithuanian yeshivot 
in particular is palpable. 



One need not delve as far back as the Amoraic period to appeal to tradition. 
Many of today's yeshivot see themselves as heirs of a later tradition as well. 
If we limit the discussion to the 
Ashkenazic or Ashkenazi-influenced 
realm, the influence of Eastern 
European yeshivot in general and 
Lithuanian yeshivot in particular is 
palpable. Nineteenth century Volozhin 
was among the first large yeshivot which 
were independent of the local 
communal institutions. Its heirs were innovative in promoting students' 
intellectual experience and personal development in Torah study as the 
main goal, rather than rabbinic training. This was reflected in the curriculum 
and methodology, which placed much less emphasis than previous 
generations on the study of halakhic codes. Instead, the focus was on 
talmudic analysis - a refined form of pilpul (complex analysis) combined 
with peshat (basic textual analysis), and specifically the analytical method 
championed by Rabbi Hayyim Soloveitchik of Brisk. These approaches 
encouraged independence and critical thought in an environment in which 
each student was able to contribute and innovate, while a focus on mussar 
fostered introspection and moral awareness. Indeed, many contemporary 
yeshivot echo these elements of Volozhin. 
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Volozhin also implemented new pedagogical techniques. One scholar's list 
of Lithuanian innovations includes haburot, group study in which students 
present material to each other in a model of independence and 
interdependence; close contact between the Rosh Yeshiuah and the 
students in both academic and personal realms; and, interestingly, "study in 
pairs - with a hauruta - which gradually eliminates the need for a rau in order 
to fully understand the talmudic text ." 4 Others are more conservative as to 
the widespread nature of the hauruta style of learning in the Lithuanian 

yeshiuot, citing evidence of its 
occasional implementation but 
maintaining that it was not the 
predominant method . 5 

Whether havruta learning first became 
the norm during the period of the 
Lithuanian yeshiuot, or was introduced 
at that time and became the norm only 
later, the scholars agree that it was 
indeed an innovation . 6 Thus it seems 
that hauruta study lacks the halakhic or 
historic roots for legitimate "tradition appeal"; we learn be-hauruta, not 
because "we've always done it this way," but because people in the modern 
period have decided that it is a good idea. I draw two conclusions from this. 
First, while nostalgia has its place, the lack of roots for the hauruta method 
leaves room for the exploration of alternative or supplementary methods 
that could enhance the experience of Torah study. Second, there should be 
some discernible rationale behind not only the initial innovation, but 
behind its continued implementation as well. In fact, hauruta study may 
include cognitive, affective, and even social benefits. 



Whether havrwfa learning 
first became the norm twring 
the periot> of the Lithuanian 
ijeshivot, or was intro*>v<cet> 
at that time ant> became the 
norm onlij later, the scholars 
agree that it was int>eet? 

an innovation. 





Cognitive Benefits 

Conventional wisdom regarding the cognitive goals and benefits of learning 
with a partner may be expressed in the words of the Talmud: "Two scholars 



sharpen each other in [matters of] halakhah" ( Ta'anit 7a; Shabbat 63a). Two 
heads are better than one. A student learns better by serving as a resource to 
peers, and by being guided by a peer. Common experience in any belt 
midrash confirms this benefit. 

There is also a general sense that the act of reading aloud, occasioned by 
but not limited to hauruta study, aids in retention of material. Interestingly, 
reading aloud is indeed part of a Jewish tradition of learning: "The Jewish 
tradition's 'universal' emphasis upon the 
value of oral reading is found in works of 
halachah and aggadah, ethical wills, and 
mystical tracts. The most frequent 
reason offered in the sources for its value 
is that it aids memory." 7 

A third cognitive benefit of hauruta study 
- and of belt midrash time in general - is 
the practice and application of textual 
skills. The adage "Give a person a fish and you have fed him for a day; teach 
him to fish, and you have fed him for a lifetime" applies well to Torah study. 
The degree that a particular institution views as a goal the "teaching of 
fishing," such as the acquisition of textual skills, may be expected to 
correlate with the amount of time that its students spend in the beit midrash. 

All of these related but varied goals are cognitive in nature, and may serve 
as rationales for the hauruta method. 



The At >A50 "Give a person a 
fish Atifc x\ou hAve fet> him 
for a t>Avp teAch him to fish, 
Atib %jou hAve fet> him for 
a lifetime" Applies well to 
Tor Ah stwt>vp 



Affective Benefits 

There are also several affective benefits of the experience of learning with a 
hauruta in a beit midrash. A few of these may be described as religious or 
spiritual. For example, the very process of Torah study has intrinsic worth. 
The sense that one is surrounded by books and can easily access them is a 
comforting thing. Hearing the sounds of the beit midrash impacts upon a 
person's being. Thus in an institution which aspires to mold and inspire a 



